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ABSTRACT 



This cooperative program between three elementary 
schools and the Oregon State University Division of Elementary 
Education provides a complete program of teacher education from 
college sophomore level to inservice for supervising teachers. It is 
committed to the development of new approaches such as multi-graded 
classrooms, individualized instruction, and team teaching. The 
preservice teachers participate in classroom activities for 4 
half-days each week at the sophomore and junior levels, with the 
remainder of the day devoted to seminars taught primarily by college 
staff, student teachers work full-time in the classroom for one 
semester. The resident teacher experience is for students who have 
completed student teaching, but desire additional experience in the 
classroom; it is similar to internship. A two-course inservice 
sequence in instruction and supervision is available for cooperating 
teachers. An important factor in the success of the program is 
considered to be the two joint university-school appointments, one a 
classroom teacher, and one a school of education staff member. Data 
is presently being collected for evaluation of the program. (RT) 
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CORVALLIS SCHOOL DISTRICT 509J 
Corvallis, Oregon 

INTRODUCTION 



Efforts to expand and extend the learning opportunities of children are in- 
creasing rapidly. Innovative means of approaching learning and instruction 
are emerging from practical applications of theory and research, are being 
broadly implemented, and in turn are producing significant changes in staff- 
ing, classroom organization, and curriculum. 

The processes of learning have been the subject of considerable re-examination 
and restatement, especially in context of the classroom and children. Jerome 
Bruner, Piaget and J. P, Guilford are among these who have provided 
significant interpretation and guidelines. 

Instruction, itself, has been further implemented in terms of learning 
processes . 

Taba, Gallagher, Karplus, Beberman, are representative of those who 
have translated the theory and research into teaching-learning procedures 
and programs. 

Certainly larger groups such as those who have worked out basic programs 
as SMSG, SCIS, the Minnesota, and Man: A Course of Study, and the 
Nebraska materials have further implemented this translation. 

Major changes in classroom organization have been designed and put into 
practice in order to accommodate the theoretical and curricular innovations. 
Individualized instruction, multigraded classrooms, open rooms, team 
teaching, differentiated staffing, multimedia approaches, and use of para- 
professionals are all in operation. We know that they are existent in many 
stages of development, in many different forms and in many different 
combinations . 

Simultaneously, teacher education at the undergraduate and graduate levels 
is experiencing considerable re-orientation. Field experience over an ex- 
tended period of time in a number of different circumstances -- the teaching 
ladder -- is a principle example. More concrete means of identifying and 
assessing teacher behavior is a second example. Flanders, Cogan, Gallagher, 
and Allan and Bush certainly are to be considered representative contributors 
to this phase. 
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Evaluation of curriculum and instruction in terms of demonstrated pupil out- 
comes or behaviors is becoming increasingly important. Several levels and 
types of cognitive, affective, and motor learning behaviors have been identified, 
described and used. The extent to which behaviors are actually being realized, 
the degree to which behaviors of the individual student are real ly changing, is 
a major concern. 
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The continuous identification and description of new concepts and skills in 
the three broad areas of behavior is also a principle concern. Performance 
objectives have thus become an integral part of teaching. 

This paper describes the efforts of one school district and a school of 
education to cooperatively combine these concerns into an educational complex. 



Clarence D. Kron 
Ed Strowbridge 
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COOPERATIVE PROGRAM IN TEACHER EDUCATION 



The Purpose 



The cooperative planning, organization, and implementation of an undergraduate 
elementary teacher education complex within several neighborhood elementary 
schools was the original objective for this project. The total complex was 
conceived of as an equal partnership endeavor in teacher education between 
Corvallis School District No. 509J and the Division of Elementary Education, 

Oregon State University. The teacher education program itself, was designed 
to include a beginning sophomore level, the intermediate level at the junior 
year, and student teacher and resident teacher levels at the senior year. Each 
of these levels of teacher education students is intended to operate in the schools 
in conjunction with, and in support of, innovative developmental instructional 
programs and classroom-staffing organizations being planned, or under way in 
the schools. As the program evolved, a total professional education program 
has emerged. Classroom teachers have joined directly in educating new teachers, 
and are actively participating with university staff in. two teaching teams. A 
sequential teacher inservice program in instruction, supervision, and classroom 
organization for teachers and graduate students who are working with OSU students, 
completes this total program idea. 

The program, at its present stage of development, is directly involved in the 
following aspects of instruction and curriculum: 

1. The teaching hospital concept and the teaching ladder for teacher education. 

2. Non-graded or multi-graded classroom organization in three elementary schools. 

3. Individualized and personalized instruction. 

4. Differentiated staffing and team teaching in several elementary schools 
and within the Division of Elementary Education. 

5. An articulated program in instruction from college sophomore to inservice 
for supervising teachers. 

6. Development of a personalized reading program by the staff of an elementary 
school. 

7. Individualized instruction in mathematics in the form of I. P. I. 

Rationale 
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Continuity . One major basis for the program is the concept that students can best 
learn the techniques and theory of teaching and learning by being directly involved 
in teaching children. Involvement here, moreover, must be continuous, it must 
be undertaken over an extended period of time at several different ievels of 
competency, and it must occur with children in a regular elementary school classroom. 
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Involvement. Continuous involvement in terms of this program then means that 
the pre-teacher is expected to be in an assigned classroom for four full mornings 
or afternoons each week for the sophomore and junior levels; it is exclusive of the 
full time student teaching. The post- student teaching level* Resident Teacher, 
both follow the half-day pattern. The fifth morning or afternoon of each level is 
reserved for seminars. Seminars are designed to integrate classroom teaching 
experiences with foundation and methods courses in education. 

Continuous involvement provides adequate time for students to become genuine, 
dependable assistants to the classroom teacher, rather than an added concern for 
the teacher to plan around as has been too often the case previously. The student- 
now has time and opportunity to assist in diagnosis, planning, and evaluation as 
well as in instruction. Continuity of learning in programs such as reading and 
methematics has become both a concern and a reality in terms of awareness of 
the college student. Articulation of the many aspects of the total program also has 
assumed a real significance to them. Opportunities to observe, to learn, and to 
teach children in many different situations has resulted in much greater readiness 
for the professional-theoretical aspects of teaching. 



The Classroom Teacher and Teaching Methods . The classroom teacher consistently 
provides the student a model for instruction and a source: for feedback and reinforce- 
ment in respect to the student's classroom activities. 



The premise that carefully selected classroom teachers have demonstrated the 
competencies necessary for high level instruction in teaching techniques and skills 
is a second major basis for this program. This means that the teacher shares 
responsibility for the education of future, teachers with university staff members. 

It further implies that university staff members must evidence the competencies 
required for high leveJ instruction of children in the classroom. 

Oregon State University Staff . Staff members of the university participate as 
contributors by devoting a minimum of one morning per week in the school. 
Assisting the teacher and aides in instruction, in preparation of materials and 
releasing the teacher for work on curriculum development groups are examples of 
possible contributions. These activities are in addition to participation in the 
weekly seminars. 



The ultimate outcome of this arrangement is that each individual in the program 
makes definite and specific contributions to the total classroom program. Students 
contribute services which allow the teacher to reach more children more frequently. 
Teachers, in addition to providing a positive model, contribute advice, assistance 
and evaluation to the university student. Mutual assistance is therefore the 
first key factor for success. 
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Classroom Organization as a Factor. A third major premise--or perhaps an 
observation--is that individualization or personalization of instruction and non-graded 
classroom organizations demand additional human resources if they are to reach 
their potential. These resources should generally include several different levels 
of ability and competence. Further, the most effective and most logical source of 
these resources is a teacher education program. 
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A year's experience in an operational program indicates that differentiated staffing 
becomes almost automatic and the classroom teacher begins to assume t Ye role 
of instructional strategist or specialist. 



The Setting 

Hoover School. Participation in the Hoover Project of Corvallis School District 509J 
provided the opportunity impetus for development of the teacher education program. 
Hoover School was designed and built to provide flexibility of instruction and 
curriculum. Mir, -way in the construction process one group of three classrooms 
was further modified into one large open area. Other classrooms open into each 
other in three sets of three classrooms. Bi-fold doors connect the three class- 
rooms in each set. 

Individualization of instruction and non-grading were the foci for both the 
construction and the staffing and equiping of the building. The concept of a pilot 
school was firmly established by staff selection as well as by the building itself. 
Outstanding classroom teachers were invited to apply and volunteer applications 
were accepted v/ith the understanding that pilot programs and innovative curriculum 
development would be a permanent commitment by each staff member. I. P. I. 
mathematics was adopted as part of the curriculum, and individualization explor- 
ations of the reading and language arts programs was begun during the first year. 
Non-grading was initiated at the second and third grade levels. 

It v/as at this point that G. S. U. ' s Division of Elementary Education was invited 
to join the project. Teaching Research also formally entered the project a.t this 
time. These resources joined together during the spring of 1969 to examine 
individualized and personalized instruction and to develop the two curriculum areas 
along these lines. O. S. U. 1 s contribution was in the form of two staff members 
each devoting 1/3 time to the project, organization of a seminar inservice, and 
twelve post-student teaching seniors or resident teachers. 

During the summer of 1969, these three agencies entered into a year-long program 
which called for completion of the individualized reading program. The idea for 
a multi-level, competency* based, teaching hospital approach to teacher education 
was developed and outlined as a portion of this proposal. Implementation on a 
pilot basis came about when school opened that fall. 

Jefferson School. Jefferson Elementary School was built to accommodate the 
self-contained classroom concept. It is a relatively new one-story building with 
two wings of seven rooms each. Among instructional programs under way when 
the aide program was initiated include "Man: A Course of Study", and team 
teaching-inter grading pilot, which was initiated by three classroom teachers in the 
building. 
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Both student teachers and resident teachers were a part of the school last year. 

No aides were assigned here. During the summer of 1970, a school district 
teacher inservice was combined with a summer school program. as a part of the 
Corvallis School Improvement Program. The SCIS science, Minnesota Social 
Studies, and the Nebraska Language Arts curricula and materials provided for the 
organization. Six classrooms, three for science and three for the humanities., 
were established under teams of master teachers. Teams of teachers who would 
be using the materials in elementary classrooms during the school year were 
assigned to these centers. Building principals were directly responsible for 
coordination and articulation. Each room was organized as an ungraded or 
multi-level K-6 room. 

Five regular O.S.U. staff members were directly involved. One individual 
represented anthropology, another represented science education, two represented 
elementary education, and one represented educational foundations. Graduate 
level courses and seminars were offered in each of these levels for the school 
district personnel and O. S. U. summer school students. Advanced science methods, 
seminar in science curriculum, reading and conference in anthropology, advanced 
methods in Language Arts and Social Studies, Kindergarten Education, Diagnostic 
and Corrective Techniques in Basic Skills, Elementary School Administration 
and Supervision, and Elementary School Curriculum were offered. Individual 
study based on individual need was encouraged. 

One of the many outcomes of this summer program was the planning, organization, 
and implementation of a K-6 multi-grade open room at Jefferson. Four teachers 
were responsible for this development and have formed a team to bring it about. 
Team teaching with differentiated staffing based on teaching expertise was the 
result. Both multi -grading and individualized instruction form the basis for 
organization. O.S.U. student teachers, teacher aides and tutor s -- eleven in all-- 
are a part of this program, as is a staff r epresentative. 

In addition to the multi- graded team, other O.S.U. students at Jefferson are part 
of teaching teams which use other forms of individualized instruction and flexible 
grouping. 

Harding School. Harding School is one of the older buildings in the district. 
However, many of the teachers, like those at Hoover and Jefferson, took an 
active part in the cooperating teacher program and in the district summer school 
project. Self contained classrooms still predominate in this building, but non- 
grading and individualized instruction pilot programs are in several stages of 
development. 

Self contained classrooms continue to play an important role at Jefferson and 
Harding. As a result, O.S.U. students are presented opportunities for observation 
and participation in this type of classroom organization. The classroom teachers 
in these situations provide excellent instructional models for O.S.U. students. 

Where it is possible, all students in the building are given opportunities to work 
in each type of situation. 
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Student Participants 



Four levels of preparation and competency are now in operation within the program. 
The levels include the sophomore tutor level, the aide at the junior year, student 
teacher, and resident teacher at the post-student teaching level. Students may 
enter at any of the four stages. As the program develops, it is expected that a 
large majority of students will enter as sophomores and complete all four levels 
generally over a three year period. This schedule enables the students to return 
to campus for the other two terms of each year in order to complete institutional 
requirements and the School of Education requirements. However, opportunity 
to participate in any level will remain open on the basis of individual capabilities. 

Tutors . Fourteen sophomores are now participating at the tutor level. They have 
been assigned to three schools: Harding, Hoover, and Jefferson. All fourteen 

wort in the afternoons from 12:00 noon until 3:30-4:00 p. m. The group is a pilot 
group and is designed to complement and extend the morning programs. 

Aides . Sixteen teacher aides initiated the aide program in the Fall of 1969. The 
entire group were seniors, and all were assigned to Hoover. Fifteen of the 
sixteen continued at Hoover the next term as student teachers; fourteen of the 
group completed the program as resident teachers during spring term. One 
dropped at the end of fall term because of pregnancy, the other decided, during 
student teaching, not to continue in education. 

Thirty- two juniors began the aide program this fall. They were assigned as 
foil ws: twelve at Harding, twelve at Hoover (including kindergarten), and eight 

at Jefferson. All teacher aides have morning assignments, although some have 
also volunteered for additional afternoon times. Selection procedures for the 
group included survey of the ’’Admittance to Teacher Education” form, recommend- 
ation by at least one staff member, personal record files, and interview. A 
waiting list of approximately twenty-five applicants for winter term will be 
screened in the near future. As soon as formal announcement of the program has 
been made, this list gives some indication of the interest in the program. 

Student Teachers . Student teacher assignments last year at Hoover included 
four at Hoover. Two were assigned the ’’open room” and were consequently part of 
the team of three teachers and three aides. Eight adults were available to 
approximately ninety children. Five student teachers were assigned to Jefferson, 
five to Harding, and five each to Mountain View and Roosevelt Schools. Each of the 
schools is participating in the cooperating teacher inservice program. 

Eighteen of the fall term cooperating teachers agreed to work with a second student 
teacher and to participate in the second inservice for winter term. In addition, 
a new group of twelve student teachers and cooperating teachers was added. A 
teachers. 1 inservice class was established for this group. 
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Spring term student teaching program also enrolled thirty student teachers. A 
new group of eighteen cooperating teachers replaced those of fall and winter terms. 
The twelve cooperating teachers of winter term continued on with a second student 
teacher. 

Residents . Resident teachers were first used at Hoover during the Spring of 19&9« 
Many students have expressed regret over the ending of their student teaching 
experience and have expressed a strong desire to remain, at least part time, 
in a classroom. The intent was to provide a select group of O. S. U. student 
teachers with this additional experience they had requested. The inleni was also 
to provide the staff at Hoover assistants with levels of experience and capabilities 
necessary for support of instruction and development of the individualized reading 
program. One of these resident teachers subsequently joined the staff at Hoover 
as a regular teacher. 

No r csidents were identified for fall term 1969. Carry-over students with 
necessary qualifications are difficult to locate. Seven residents were identified 
and admitted for winter term. Each was required to submit a written proposal 
which specified what they intended to do, how they would carry out these P la ns, 
and how their work would be evaluated. Assignments were highly individualized 
and differed from student teaching as follows: 

1. Kindergarten at Hoover from first grade at Hoover 

2. Reliable resource for teachers in the primary group, aide and 
individualized reading task force groups, aide to resource 
teacher, I. P. I. assistance from intermediate grades. 

3 & 4 . Special l eading project for first and second graders with slow progress 
but good apparent ability at Jefferson. This spilled over into 
mathematics and language arts, as w r ell 0 Program involved diagnosis, 
planning, teaching, and evaluation almost independent of cooperating 
teacher supervision. Student teaching had been completed at 
first and third grade levels. 

5. Administrative assistant to the principal at Harding from sixth grade 
at Harding. 

6. Special work with remedial reading teacher two half days, with the 
speech therapist two half days, and with the school librarian one 
half day from fourth grade. Students were assigned to her for 
supervised work in each area. 

7. Mathematics and science resource for primary grades at Harding 
from fifth grade. 

University courses included Diagnostic and Remedial Techniques in Basic Skills 
as a common base. Others included Child Psychology, Kindergarten Education, 
Elementary School Curriculum, Elementary School Administration ar.d Super- 
vision, and a seminar. Supporting courses on campus included Remedial Reading, 
Guidance and Counseling, and Audio Visual Aides. 
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Thirty-four resident teachers were identified and assigned for Spring term, 1970. 
Five elementary schools were involved. Students were assigned from requests 
by the schools only . The university did not ask to assign any individual. Again, 
assignments were according to needs of the individual student and of the school. 
Course work centered around a seminar in Diagnostic and Corrective Techniques 
in the Basic Skills. Most students also enrolled in campus-based courses identical 
to those of winter term. Nine hours seminar was used to cover the half day 
work in the schools. 
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One of the strongest features of the total project is the fact that staffing was 
established and continues as a cooperative, shared effort, involving teachers, 
building principals, special education teachers, teachers from the Division of 
Ei*rr.entary Education, and staff from the central office of Corvallis School 
District 509J. 

Classroom Teachers. A majority of the classroom teachers began their parti- 
cipation during the 1969-70 school year. Twenty-six of the group have completed 
the two-course inservice sequence in instruction and supervision offered as part 
of last year's student teacher-cooperating teacher program. Tutors and aides 
are assigned only after a request has been made by the school. The role of these 
classroom teachers is to act as instructional models for the O.S.U. students, 
to provide immediate feedback and reinforcement for them in terms of their 
classroom activities, to help set the direction of methods seminars through 
comment and suggestion, and to assist in the teaching of the seminars. 

Admin istrators. Building principals have several key roles. Orientation to the 
building, school organization, curriculum, district policies, and general pro- 
cedures. Informal instruction and formal instruction as part of the seminars is 
also an important function. Perhaps the most important is that of communicator 
between elementary school staff and university staff. The principals' access 
ability and openness in relaying concerns, comments, questions and suggestions 
to all concerned cannot be minimized as a key factor in the success of the program 
so far. They too, have participated in the teacher inservice classes and have 
invited the university staff to actively participate in school routine. Classroom 
teaching, attendance at faculty meetings, open visitation policies, and inclusion 
in professional meetings and activities are examples of how school of education 
staff have been included. 

A district- wide meeting of elementary school principals, elementary education 
coordinator, assistant superintendent and concerned members of the staff of 
the Division of Elementary Education was held in March, 1970. The total program 
was outlined and explained at this time. Opportunity for questions and discussion 
was made and taken advantage of. In retrospect this was also a key factor in 
moving the program ahead. The meeting was particularly valuable in terms of 
communication between the district and O. S. U. , developing the idea of a partner- 
ship in education and developing an attitude of mutual concern and responsibility. 

These meetings will be continued and hopefully will be incorporated into the 
planning and evaluation phases of any future developments. 
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Oregon State University Staff. University staff has been deeply involved in many 
ways. Two staff members taught thn methods seminars on a team basis during 
the 1969-70 school year. This year six regular staff members have teamed to 
teach methods in language arts, science, social studies, mathematics and child 
growth and development. The team meets once each week in a planning session 
and all actively participate in the weekly Thursday moaning methods seminar. 

Each member has been assigned a particular school as a means to increase 
the cooperative effort through active participation in instruction and maintenance 
of communication. Usually one full morning or afternoon each week is set aside 
for this purpose. Each staff member is also free to visit any of the other schools 
at any time. In fact, they are encouraged to do this. 

One staff membei chis year, also holds the Friday afternoon seminars for the 
sophomore tutors. This seminar blocks Contemporary Education, School in 
American Life and Teacher Aide Seminar. Ideally, this would become the actual 
F. T. E. assignment of one or possibly a team of instructors. The team would 
include staff from elementary education, the foundations division and classroom 
teacher s . 

Coordination of the program within the university is the shared responsibility 
of two staff members. Duties include assignment of student teachers, scheduling 
of tutors, aides, and residents, scheduling and organizing classes with the school 
district, and maintaining liaison with all participants. 

Joint Appoint ments . Two joint appointments have also been an important factor 
in the tmccessful operation of the program. One classroom teacher holds a . 33 
univer j r ty - . 67 joint appointment. Responsibilities of this teacher are specifically 
the supervision of student teachers and participation on the team for student 
teaching seminal s. This person has also made a tremendous contribution to the 
total program in terms of communication between all individuals at all levels. 

This is identified as another of those keys for success. 

The second joint appointment is that of a School of Education staff member. This 
is a . 50-. 50 appointment. Responsibilities have been specified in such a manner 
as to be mutually compatable with the total program. A concomitant responsibility 
from the district side is to assist in the development of similar programs at the 
junior high school and high school levels. The junior high school effort is now 
active in the pilot stage. 

Other staff participate, generally, as resource people. They enter and exit 
seminars, communication, planning organization and evaluation as their expertise 
is needed. This includes four . d octor al candidates who are taking work in instruction 
and supervision. 

Emphasis throughout this entire area is on teaming for instruction across all 
levels with expertise in specific areas as a major criterion. 
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The Curriculum 



Formal Courses. Course work for O.S.U. students at each of the four levels 
is organized into units of twelve credit hours each. A common theme is used 
to tie the courses in each unit together. At this stage of development specific 
numbers and titles have been retained in order to meet university and basic 
certification requirements. A minimum of twelve credit hours in each unit is 
necessary to ensure that students can devote four hours every day to classroom 
responsibilities and still meet credit hour requirements for graduation. 

Reorganization of scope and sequence of these units is currently under way. 
Activities performed and responsibilities assumed by students at each level 
are being identified, observed, described and classified. Students, classroom 
teachers, administrators and university staff all contribute to this process. As 
major endeavors evolve, performance objectives will be stated and then used to 
further develop appropriate curriculum. 

Tutor s . The tutor level, unit one, now includes Contemporary Education, 

School in American Life, Educational Psychology and Seminar: Student Tutor. 
Emphasis in on children in the classroom environment. Educational Founda- 
tions is intended as the basic theme for this unit. 

Aides . The teacher aide unit includes methods of language arts, social science, 
science and mathematics, child psychology and seminar: Student Aides. Stu- 
dents enroll in any combination of four courses. This unit is presently taught 
as a seminar by a four member team which is developing instruction as a basic 
\ theme with special topics in each area. The impact of tutors advancing to this 

level is constantly bringing about revision in this phase. A very brief outline 
of the present aide progtam has been included as a means of describing typical 
activities. A tentative program for evaluation ol both tutor and aide levels fol- 
lows this descriptive outline. 
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